SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


THE STORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


CAUSES OF THE QUARREL. 


As far back as May, 1899, war between the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State on the one hand and the British Empire on the 
other had become inevitable in the opinion of most men, British 
and Boer, in South Africa. For that war the Transvaal had been 
steadily preparing since 1894, or even earlier; the Free State since 
the date of the Jameson Raid. The truth was that two ruling 
races were face to face,and that neither would yield to the other 
without a fight. That right was upon the British side cannot be 
questioned by any man, unless he has a bias against the British 
Empire. The Jameson Raid was a symptom of tension rather 
than the cause of it, precisely as John Brown's raid upon Harper’s 
Ferry was a symptom in 1860 of the growing estrangement 
between North and South in the United States. The law of 
Aristotle still holds good : “od epi rév cpixpdv GAN ek Tov opeKpaov.” 
It argues ignorance of history and human nature to suppose that a 
long and terrible war could be caused simply and solely by such 
an episode as Dr. Jameson’s fatuous inroad. 

The Boer Republics fixed their own date for war in the summer 
of 1899. They would negotiate till October, when the first rains 
fell, and then strike, taking their great adversary unprepared. It 
is probable that they received encouragement from certain of the 
European Powers, and that they built great hopes upon interven- 
tion. They had, however, the meanest opinion of British national 
spirit, courage, determination and resources ; they had tested their 
own military system at Majuba and found that man for man they 
were fully a match, or more than a match, for the enemy; and 
they calculated that, at the utmost, the army placed in the field by 
England would not exceed 80,000 men, of whom half, at least, 
would be required on the lines of communication. Signs of 
their intentions did not escape responsible Britons upon the 
spot. In July the Prime Minister of Natal warned Sir A. 
Milner—not that he needed warning—of the danger, which 
documents since seized at Bloemfontein have shown to have been 
very real even at that date; in September the Governor of 
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Natal appealed earnestly for an army to defend the Colony, point- 
ing out that, even then, the Free State owners of pasture in 
Upper Natal were trekking home, and their sheep lambing and 
dying on the road. On September 8th the Home Government 
tardily ordered reinforcements to Natal; on the 12th it delivered 
a “pen-ultimatum,” setting forth its demands and calling Mr. 
Kruger’s attention to the danger of further delays. On receipt of 
this message the Boer Republics began to mobilize. On October 
7th, as there was no sign of their yielding, the British Army 
Reserves were called out. The great Colonies tendered troops, and 
now began to prepare their dispatch. Two days later the Trans- 
vaal Executive drafted an Ultimatum, requiring, within forty- 
eight hours, the withdrawal of the British troops on the Boer 
frontiers and the return home of all reinforcements sent to South 
Africa since June. In the event of non-compliance war was to 
begin at 5 p.m. on October 1lih. No answer was returned, and 
on the 12th the enemy crossed the British frontiers in the east 
and in the west. The war had begun, and the Boers had struck 
the first blow. 


THE OpposInG FoRCEs, 


At the date when the Transvaal mobilization was completed, on 
October Ist, the British force in South Africa mustered less than 
10,000 fighting men, with eighteen field and six mountain guns— 
the latter, for all practical purposes, useless. The reinforcements 
ordered out in September numbered about 9,000 combatants, with 
thirty-six field guns. Thus a total force of 19,000 men and 
fifty-four serviceable guns had to resist the Boer attack 
and gain time for the arrival of the army of conquest 
from England. It was calculated that about eight weeks 
from the giving of the order to mobilize at home would 
elapse before the army of conquest would be on the spot and 
ready to act in South Africa. Thus the British force on the spot 
had to hold its own as best it could until about December 7th. 
The troops mobilized in England by the order of October 7th 
numbered: infantry, 32,000; cavalry, 3,840; field and horse 
artillery, 3,300 men, with 114 guns. Over and above these was a 
siege train with a number of heavy guns and howitzers; Army 
Service troops; Royal Engineers, and other technical troops. 

Had the Boers struck in early October, before the first reinforce- 
ments arrived, they might have driven us from Natal and have 
seen the sea at Durban, as many of them vowed they would. But 
the arrival of 9,000 men from India and England in the first weeks 
of October saved the situation. It is now known that the imper- 
fections of their commissariat and the Free State’s lack of 
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ammunition delayed the early delivery of a deadly blow. From 
first to last the British War Office completely under-estimated the 
fighting power of the enemy, and made little allowance for the 
enormous drain which the protection of British communications in 
a country, where the disloyal were so strong as they were in Cape 
Colony, would make upon our fighting force. To hold down Cape 
Colony and conquer, in the face of a determined resistance, an area 
of 167,000 square miles, or, let us say, three times that of England, 
less than 60,000 cumbatants were held sufficient. This miscalcula- 
tion caused us the heaviest loss, the gravest disaster, and went 
within an ace of bringing about the fall of the Empire itself. 

How serious was the miscalculation will be seen by this table of 
the forces originally intended and eventually employed to crush 
resistance :— 


Battalions Regiments Batteries. 
of Infantry. of Cavalry. of Artillery. 


(On the spot, October Ist ... aoe ar 9 a 2 ao 4 
(Reinforcements, October 1st-30th a 8 a4 3 Le 6 
{ Army Corps, October 7th ... es sks 25 i 8 ae 19 
(Lines of Communication, October 7th ... 7 a 0 so 0 
To replace casualties, ordered out Octo- 
ber 3lst ‘a ve 3 0 1 
Fifth Division, November 11th 8 i 1 3 
Sixth Division, December 4th es vide 8 ‘Se 0 3 
Seventh Division, December l4th ... 8 0 3 
Other Reinforcements nie xb 2 4 18 
Militia (31 battalions) We. vr as 15 0 0 
Eighth Division, February ... 8 0 0 
101... 18 she 57 
Note.—A battalion of infantry = 800 to 1010 men. A regiment of cavalry = 


485 men. A battery of artillery = 6 guns and 170 to180men, Militia battalions 
being much below strength, two are reckoned as the equivalent of one Line 
battalion. 

Totalling, at the lowest estimate, 95,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry, 
and 9,700 artillery, with 342 guns (twelve of which were mountain 
guns, virtually useless). To these must be added siege train, 
fortress artillery, and naval brigades with heavy guns—at least 
another 2,500 men, with about eighty weapons; Yeomanry, 8,000; 
British Volunteers, 8,000; Australian and Canadian Volunteers, 
12,000 ; Cape Colony and Natal Volunteers, 20,000—a grand total 
of 160,000 combatants. Had but half this great total of men been 
sent to South Africa before October the issue would have been very 
different, and immense loss of life might have been averted. 

In the force originally sent it is impossible not to be struck by 
the paucity of mounted men. Dealing with an enemy, mounted 
to a man, our authorities were content with some 6,000 cavalry 
and, perhaps, 2,000 mounted infantry. So remarkable was the 
miscalculation, that mounted troops offered by the Colonies were 
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declined, and “unmounted men preferred.” This was to be an 
infantry war, we were told. General Buller, who must have dis- 
cussed the strategy of the campaign with Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Wolseley on many occasions, and who, we are assured by 
Cabinet Ministers, had a free hand, must share with them the 
blame for this mistake. But then the cavalry had never been the 
strongest point of the British Army. Weak numerically, and in- 
differently trained, nothing much was expected of it. As for the 
mounted infantry, it was a scratch force with little cohesion or 
training, and was only assembled and mounted on the eve of war. 
In the tactics of the Army extravagant importance had been 


. assigned to the bayonet, which led Generals to order bayonet 


charges at distances of a mile; scouting and the use of cover had 
been neglected. Finally, the choice of officers to command was 
not happy. Neither the original Commander-in-Chief nor the 
Divisional Generals added much to their reputations on the battle- 
field. 

There was much uncertainty at the outset as to the Boer force. 
The Intelligence Department placed the whole number of burghers 
of military age—from sixteen to sixty—at 31,000 for the Transvaal 
and 23,000 for the Free State. To these some 5,000 rebels, ana 
possibly 5,000 foreign Outlanders and mercenaries, should be added. 
That would give a total fighting strength of 64,000 men; but it is 
now certain that this figure was never approached in the field. Per- 
haps, at their strongest, the Boers had 40,000 men in arms, though 
Captain Reichman, the American Attaché with their forces, says 
they never exceeded 25,000 in number. Mr. Robinson, a well- 
known Johannesburg millionaire, before the war estimated their 
strength at 22,000; during it at 40,000. The burghers were good 
shots, intelligent, well-armed, brave, expert in taking cover, and 
mobile to a degree, owing to the fact that they were mounted and 
could dispense with the enormous amount of baggage which accom- 
panied the British Army. They had, however, this radical defect, 
that they never attacked and never pressed home their victories. 
Their discipline was indifferent, and their officers had little 
authority. In defeat a lack of cohesion was visible. 

The Boer artillery, derided in England before the war, proved 
fairly effective. It was well handled, well up-to-date, and powerful. 
The figures of its strength are a little uncertain, but in October it 
appears to have consisted of ten 14-pounder Krupps and ten 
smaller guns belonging to the Free State; and eighteen 14-pounder 
Creusot or Krupp guns, eight 40-pounder Creusots, six 4.7-in. 
howitzers, eight or ten 6-in. Creusot fortress guns, mobile enough 
to accompany the commandos ; twenty-one “ Pom-Poms,” or Maxim 
1-pounders, and a large number of rifle-calibre Maxims, all belong- 
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ing to the Transvaal. In addition there were a number of older 
weapons, of which little use was made. 


PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE WAR. 


The war was remarkable in that one side was entirely mounted. 
Other unusual conditions were introduced by the nature of the 
terrain, which is dust-coloured,—so that earthworks are difficult to 
discover,—and broken everywhere by kopjes or flat-topped, stony 
hills. Natal was a mountainous region, and needed troops accus- 
tomed to mountain warfare. Yet this side of training had been 
persistently neglected in England, though in Wales, in the Lake 
district, and in Scotland we had country admirably adapted for 
mountain manceuvres. The want of water, the scanty productive- 
ness of the soil, the vast distances, the sparse population, and the 
indifferent communications of South Africa were other grave 
obstacles to a great Army’s progress. The railways, few and far 
between, were of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, with steep gradients, sharp curves, 
and none too much rolling-stock for the needs of the country—to 
say nothing of supplying a force of 60,000 to 160,000 men. Natal 
had no land-communication, practicable for an Army, with Cape 
Colony, and thus the British forces would have to fight on two 
fronts, with the enemy holding the interior lines and able to con- 
centrate at will on one or other front. General Buller’s original 
plan was based on an under-estimate of the Boers’ fighting power. 
It postulated the defensive in Natal with a force 15,000 strong, and 
the offensive in Cape Colony. Three Divisions were to advance 
from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, each using one 
of the three lines of railway, which run inland from the sea, and 
concentrating somewhere about Norval’s Pont or Bethulie. A 
garrison was placed at Mafeking, with what object is uncertain, 
thoagh it was afterwards unkindly said that it had been selected 
because it would be extremely difficult of relief and was of no strategic 
importance. Another small garrison was placed in Kimberley, a 
point which had to be held because of the financial resources which 
its diamond mines and the engineering resources which its mining 
workshops afforded. The line of railway from De Aar through 
Rosmead to Stormberg Junction, connecting the three trunk rail- 
ways and running parallel to the frontier, could not be held in any 
strength from want of men. In the whole of Cape Colony the British 
force in October did not amount to more than 5,000 combatants. 
The attitude of the Cape Colony Government was one of neutrality, 
though it might, perhaps, be unjust to blame the Colonial Premier, 
Mr. Schreiner, for this. His purpose seems to have been to re- 
strain the seditious Dutch, who would have risen if the Ministry 
and Colony had openly thrown in its lot with Britain. 
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PERIODS OF THE WAR. 


The War falls into three distinct periods: the first, from 
October 11th to November 15th, of decided inferiority on the 
British side, when our forces in South Africa stood generally upon 
the defensive ; the second, from November 16th to February 10th, 
the period of equipoise, when our numerical superiority was 
insufficient, though the Boers were prevented from making any 
advance, and when our attempts at a vigorous offensive were met 
and defeated with great loss; the third, from February 11th to 
June, the period of decisive superiority, when overwhelming forces, 
skilfully handled, inflicted disaster upon the Boers and drove them 
in confusion from the Orange River to Pretoria. 


I, THE FIRST PERIOD. 


All the hard fighting of the first period was in Natal. Here 
General Sir George White was in command with ten battalions, 
six batteries, a cavalry brigade, and two to three thousand Colonial 
troops. This force was not even concentrated: a brigade of 
infantry (four battalions), a cavalry regiment, and three batteries 
were at Glencoe under General Sir P. Symons; two battalions 
were at Pietermaritzburg ; the rest of the Army was at Ladysmith 
under General White. At Ladysmith were immense depdts of 
stores, but none too much food and ammunition. As it was a 
thoroughly indefensible place, it had naturally been made the 
headquarters of our Ariny in Natal. There were no position guns 
and no fortifications of any kind; the town lay in a deep cup, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains. The disposition of the 
British forces was not at all to General White’s liking. He would 
have preferred to abandon Glencoe and concentrate his whole 
strength at Ladysmith. But arriving at the very last minute—for 
the British War Office always waited till the last—on October 7th, 
he had not had time to acquaint himself with the local situation, 
and bowed to the political reasons urged by the Governor of Natal, 
and to the opinion of Sir P. Symons, who, like everyone else, 
underrated the Boers. The small British Army was left divided 
in presence of a Boer force of about 25,000, which should, with the 
most moderate good-management, have destroyed it piece-meal. 


Battie OF DUNDEE. 


To capture the British brigade at Glencoe was the immediate 
object of the Boers. Accordingly they pushed south from 
Newcastle, east from the Free State, and west from the Vryheid 
and Utrecht districts into the northern salient of Natal. But 
their movements were not skilfully concerted. Viljoen from 
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Botha’s Pass, and Joubert from Newcastle, failed to seize the 
Biggarsberg Passes to the rear of the Glencoe force, or to time 
their attacks simultaneously with that of General Lukas Meyer, 
advancing from Vryheid. On the night of October 19th-20th, 
Meyer seized Talana Hill, overlooking the camp at Glencoe, and 
began shelling the camp with a 4:7 in. howitzer. General Symons 
at once attacked. After a vigorous bombardment the hill was 
stormed, but in the assault Symons was mortally wounded Owing 
to the misuse of the white flag the artillery were unable to shell 
the fugitives, and the 18th Hussars and mounted infantry, 
attempting pursuit, came into contact with a fresh force of Boers 
and were very severely handled. The British casualties were: 
killed forty-eight, wounded ninety-five, and prisoners 331; the 
Boer losses in the British official account are placed at 500. Next 
day it was discovered that the British position was untenable, but, 
aided by a Colonial officer, Colonel Dartnell, General Yule, who had 
succeeded General Symons, was able to effect a perilous retreat to 
Ladysmith. 


BATTLES OF ELANDS-LAAGTE AND RIETFONTEIN. 


To bar the retreat of General Symons’ force 2,000 Boers, on 
October 20th, seized a position near Elands-laagte, a station on 
the line between Ladysmith and Glencoe. Here, on the 21st, they 
were attacked by General French with about 4,000 men, dislodged, 
and driven westwards in rout after a fierce action, in which the 
British lost fifty-five killed, 169 wounded, and nine missing. The 
Boers suffered severely. According to the British official account 
their killed were 100, wounded 108, and prisoners 188, and two of 
their guns were captured. On the 24th, to cover General Yule’s 
retirement, another action was fought at Rietfontein by Sir G. 
White, a little south of Elands-laagte. It was a day of long-range 
firing, with little result, except to distract the attention of the 
Boers. Our losses were heavy under the circumstances, the 
Gloucester Regiment, through an accident, suffering severely : 
118 men were killed, wounded, and missing. Next day General 
Yule entered Ladysmith, and thus, after three almost resultless 
battles, the mischievous dispersion of forces was repaired. Mean- 
time, the Boers steadily pressed south, and now were on the west, 
north, and east of Ladysmith. Sir G. White was in imminent 
peril of being enveloped. 


BarrLe oF Farquuaar’s Farw. Lapyswiri Bestecep. 


To check the enveloping movement, General White determined to 
deliver a vigorous counter-stroke against the enemy on October 30th. 
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A column 1,200 strong was to seize Nicholson’s Nek on the ex- 
treme left during the night so as to be able to threaten the enemy’s 
communications ; the main force of infantry with daylight attacked 
the Boer positions, and endeavoured to turn their left. The fighting 
in the British centre and right was of an indecisive character, but 
it speedily became evident that the Boers were in superior force. 
They threatened a counter-attack upon the British right, and soon 
the serious news from the British left compelled a general retire- 
ment. The Nicholson’s Nek column had been dogged on its night 
march by the enemy; the mules, with reserve ammunition and 
the 10th Mountain Battery, were stampeded, and the whole force 
was surrounded at daybreak in an untenable position. Here a 
murderous fire was poured into it; no help could be given, and 
early in the afternoon it surrendered. The capture was the gravest 
of disasters, though fortunately during the morning of the fight 
another battalion, the 2nd Rifle Brigade, and a Naval Brigade 
under Captain Lambton of the Powerful, with two 4.7-inch and 
three long 12-pounder naval guns, which had been mounted on 
special field carriages by the genius and energy of Captain Percy 
Scott, R.N., had arrived. These naval guns were the only weapons 
in Ladysmith capable of exchanging shots with the Boer long- 
range weapons. Our “absent-minded” War Office had, it appeared, 
forgotten that there were such things as guns of position and siege 
artillery. The Navy repaired the defect. The casualties in this 
disastrous battle were sixty-three killed, 253 wounded, and 968 
missing and prisoners. The Boer loss may have been 200. 

It was impossible, after such a defeat, to withdraw the British 
Army from Ladysmith, and, consequently, Sir G. White had to 
stand a siege. General French was one of the last to leave the 
town—in obedience to orders—and on November 2nd communi- 
cations were cut. The force inside Ladysmith numbered, with all 
deductions, 7,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and mounted infantry, 
and forty-two guns, including the naval weapons. One battalion, the 
2nd Dublin Fusiliers, was sent out of the town before the siege 
began to hold Colenso. They, with the 1st Border Regiment and 
the Colonial Volunteers, were the only troops in the Colony out- 
side Ladysmith all through early November. Meantime, the town 
was steadily bombarded by the Boers, who had placed their heavy 
guns on the heights round it, and expressed themselves as certain 
of its immediate capture. They little knew what a siege lay before 
them. On November 12th troops from England began to arrive 
in Natal; three days later an armoured train, foolishly employed 
for reconnoitring, was derailed near Chieveley, and eighty-five officers 
and men killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. Emboldened by the 
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inactivity of the British forces in Natal, the Boers now pushed 
southwards, seizing Colenso, which had been evacuated by the 
Dublin Fusiliers at General Buller’s order, and raiding as far south 
as Nottingham Road. On November 23rd this raiding force was 
attacked by General Hildyard at Willow Grange with very slight 
success, the British, though much superior in strength, being com- 
pelled to retire with a loss of eleven killed and seventy-six wounded 
or missing. At the end of November, General Buller took over the 
command in Natal. 


Carre CoLony. 


With the derailment of an armoured train at Kraai Pan on the 
night of October 12th, Mafeking was isolated. Here was a force 
of a thousand Irregulars under Colonel Baden-Powell. On the 17th 
the enemy closed round the town and began to shell it. Further 
to the south was Colonel Kekewich shut up, from October 12th, in 
Kimberley, with Mr. Rhodes and 4,200 Regulars and Irregulars. 
The enemy rapidly occupied Griqualand West and Southern 
Bechuanaland. On November Ist they crossed the Orange River 
into Cape Colony proper, and in the following weeks occupied 
Colesberg, Stormberg—an important railway junction—and Aliwal 
North. They even threatened Naauwpoort and De Aar, both 
strategic points, the loss of which would have been sorely felt. 
Rebels flocked to the four-coloured banner, and about this date 
Northern Natal, Griqualand West, and Bechuanaland were formally 
“annexed” to the Boer Republics. 


REINFORCEMENTS, 


On October 20th the embarkation of the Army Corps had 
begun at home. Eleven days later came the news of Nicholson’s 
Nek, a disaster which quite outweighed the earlier victories of 
Dundee and Elands-laagte, and which gave some faint idea of the 
difficulty of the work before the British forces. Three battalions 
and a mountain battery were ordered out at once to replace our 
losses. After a week of waiting, on November 11th the mobiliza- 
tion of a Fifth Division, to be commanded by General Sir Charles 
Warren, was ordered. The embarkation of this Division did not 
begin until November 24th. 


DiIsTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. 


The Army Corps sent out to South Africa, with the troops 
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already on the spot and not in the invested towns, was thus distri- 
buted at the beginning of the Second Period :— 


1. CAPE COLONY. 


Lord Methuen (for relief of Kimberley). 
First Division. 


Guards Brigade, General Colvile. Ninth Brigade, General Fetherston- 
8rd Grenadiers. haugh (then General Pole-Carew), 
ist Coldstreams, ist Northumberland Fusiliers. 
2nd Coldstreams. 2nd Yorks. Light Infantry. 

[st Scots Guards. 2nd Northampton. 
Ist Loyal North Lancashire (half 
battalion). 


9th Lancers; 18th and 75th Field Batteries ; Naval Brigade. 
Added during his advance towards Kimberley. 
Highland Brigade, General Wauchope. 62nd and 65th (H) Field Batteries. 


ist Argyll and Sutherlands. G Horse Artillery Battery. 
2nd Royal Highlanders, 12th Lancers, 
Ist Highland Light Infantry. Canadians and Australians. 


2nd Seaforth Highlanders, 
lst Gordon Highlanders. 


General French (for recapture of Colesberg). 


6th Dragoons (2 squads.). Mounted Infantry. 

6th Dragoon Guards. 2nd Berkshire (half battalion). 

2nd Dragoons (1 squad.). Ist Welsh, 

10th Hussars, 4th Field Battery. 

New South Wales Lancers (1 troop). O, R, Horse Artillery Batteries. 
Subsequently added :— 

Household Cavalry. Ist Suffolk. 


37th (H) Field Battery. 


General Gatacre (for recapture of Stormberg). 


2nd Royal Irish Rifles. Cape Police. 
2nd Northumberland Fusiliers Brabant’s Mounted Rifles. 
ist Royal Scots. 74th and 77th Field Batteries. 


2nd Berkshire (half battalion). 

Subsequently added :— 
1st Derbyshire. 79th Field Battery. 
2nd Dragoons (1 squad.). 


2. NATAL. 
General Buller (for relief of Ladysmith). 
Second Division, General Clery. 


Second Brigade, General Hildyard. Fourth Brigade, General Lyttelton. 
2nd Royal West Surrey. 2nd Scottish Rifles. 
2nd West Yorkshire. ist Durham Light Infantry. 
2nd East Surrey. Ist Rifle Brigade. 
2nd Devonshire. 3rd King’s Royal Rifles. 

63rd, 64th, and 66th Field Batteries. 

Fifth Brigade, General Hart. Sixth Brigade, General Barton. 
1st Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. Ist Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
lst Connaught Rangers. 2nd Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Ist and 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
lst Burder Regiment, 2nd Royal Fusiliers, 
lst Royal Dragoons, Imperial Light Infantry. 
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13th Hussars. 


South African Light Horse. 
Bethune’s Mounted Infantry. 


2nd Somersetshire. 


Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry. 7th and 14th Field Batteries. 
Added subsequently :— 
61st (H) and 73rd Field Batteries, 4th Mountain Battery. 


NotTe.—H = Howitzer Battery. 


It will be seen that the British force was equally divided, about 
half being sent to Natal and about half to Cape Colony, and that 
the original organization by Brigades and Divisions was completely 
broken up; to such a point was this carried that cavalry regiments 
were split up, and one squadron sent here and another there. 


Il SECOND PERIOD. 
Lorp METHUEN’s ADVANCE: BELMONT AND ENSLIN. 


On November 21st the offensive was at last assumed in Cape 
Colony. On that day Lord Methuen, with 7,500 infantry, 500 
mounted men, and two field batteries, marched out from Orange 
River Camp to the relief of Kimberley, and on the night of the 
22nd-23rd assaulted the Boer position at Belmont. The 
enemy’s force was about two thousand strong. It was attacked 
frontally and dislodged, but only with heavy loss, considering the 
moderate results obtained. The killed were fifty-three; the 
wounded 245. The Boers, perhaps, lost just about as heavily. 
From want of cavalry the enemy could not be followed up, but 
a number of waggons and a few prisoners were taken. Lord 
Methuen’s force was strong enough to have enveloped the Boers, 
though, as they were mounted, it is not at all likely that they 
would have waited while the British infantry marched round them. 
From Belmont the Division advanced to Enslin, and here, on the 
25th, delivered another frontal assault upon a strong Boer position. 
The Naval Brigade was set the work of storming a kopje, and 
suffered terribly, though it behaved with the most glorious and 
devoted courage. Once more the action was resultless, and no 
pursuit was possible. The British losses were sixteen killed and 
178 wounded and missing; the Boer losses were a little heavier. 
Both at Belmont and Enslin the British artillery was too weak to 


effect much with its fire, and, in consequence, many lives were 
thrown away in the assault. 


MoppER RIVER. 


On the morning of November 28th a further advance was made 
to Modder River, where the enemy, six to seven thousand strong, 
were found in position on both banks of the river. A fierce and 
protracted engagement followed. A frontal attack by the Guards 
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was repulsed with heavy loss, but in the afternoon General Pole- 
Yarew on the British left succeeded in turning the Boer right and 
crossing the river. The action was remarkable from the perfect 
manner in which the Boers were concealed, so that few men in 
Lord Methuen’s army saw a single enemy. It was virtually—so 
far as we were concerned—an artillery bombardment of invisible 
trenches. At the close of the day, dreading a night assault with 
the bayonet, the Boers retired, and next morning the British occu- 
pied their vacant positions. The loss was again considerable— 
seventy killed, 413 wounded, and two missing. The tactics of the 
enemy, resulting always in indecisive battles, which inflicted heavy 
loss upon our men, were already causing grave uneasiness. 


MAGERSFONTEIN. 


The next Boer position was at Magersfontein, a little to the 
north of Modder River. Halting at Modder River, Lord Methuen 
was strongly reinforced and the strength of his Division raised to 
13,000 men by the advent of the superb Highland Brigade. On 
the night of December 10th-11th a frontal attack on the kopjes in 
the centre of the Boer position was delivered by this Brigade, under 
the command of General Wauchope, after a feeble preliminary 
bombardment the evening before. The 3,600 men engaged in the 
attack were led in close formation up to the enemy’s position, and 
before they could deploy a murderous fire was poured in upon 
them. General Wauchope and many officers were struck down, 
and the Brigade recoiled in terrible confusion but was quickly 
rallied. The men had then to lie under a heavy fire the greater 
part of the day. The rest of the British force supported them as 
best it could by shelling the Boer positions, but as the afternoon 
wore on the Highlanders, physically and morally exhausted, again 
gave way. Not the slightest impression could be made upon the 
Boer entrenchments by our fire, yet Lord Methuen determined to 
assault them once more at nightfall with the Guards Brigade. His 
subordinate officers, however, protested so strongly against this 
hazardous course that he ultimately abandoned his intention, 
and, after bivouacking for the night upon the field, marched 
back to Modder River Camp. His losses were again heavy: 17% 
were killed, 691 wounded, and 108 prisoners; the whole Highland 
Brigade was demoralized ; and the Army had lost its confidence 
in its leader. It is doubtful if the Boer loss exceeded three 
hundred. 

After the battle followed a period of prolonged inactivity. The 
Division was strengthened by drafts, but maintained a defensive 
attitude, content to shell the Boer lines from time to time. The 
Boers on their part attempted nothing, but strengthened their 
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positions assiduously. Their force, which at Magersfontein may 
have mustered 8,000, was reduced by the detachment of com- 
mandoes to other fields of the war, till in January and February it 
did not exceed five or six thousand. 


STORMBERG. 


General Gatacre, in November, took over the command in 
Eastern Cape Colony, where the object was to hold back the small 
Boer force which had invaded British territory and to recapture 
Stormberg Junction—the loss of which had cut off railway com- 
munication between the east and west of the Colony. From every 
point of view it was inexpedient to carry on offensive operations 
from three or four different quarters with three or four different 
forces, not one of which was decisively superior to the enemy, and 
it would have been better, in the light of after events, had General 
Gatacre’s weak Division been further reduced, and had he been 
strictly ordered to maintain the defensive. As it was, before all 
his troops had arrived, the strongest pressure was brought to bear 
upon him by local loyalists to induce him to attempt some blow 
against the Boers, who were in a strong position at Stormberg. On 
December 9th he moved out from Putter’s Kraal with about 3,000 
men and twelve guns, intending a night attack on Stormberg. 
The troops were twenty-four hours in the train or on the march, 
with only short intervals of rest, before they reached the enemy’s 
position. This was due to an error of the guides and to the road 
not having been personally reconnoitred by the British Staff. Day 
broke before the assault could be delivered, and the enemy, 
observing the British troops near at hand in close formation, 
poured in on them a heavy fire. Our soldiers were so weary that 
there was little energy left in them, and the attack was repulsed 
with heavy loss: thirty-two were killed, fifty-eight wounded, and 
632 taken prisoners. If the enemy had displayed the smallest 
initiative the whole force would probably have been captured. 
After this defeat General Gatacre was slightly reinforced, and, it 
would seem, directed to remain upon the defensive. The enemy 
made no more progress, and the stutus quo was maintained in this 
quarter, with some oscillations backwards and forwards, till March. 


COLESBERG. 


In the neighbourhood of Colesberg, General French with a weak 
force, composed mainly of cavalry and mounted infantry, began 
operations late in November to protect Lord Methuen’s flank. 
His handling of his men was conspicuously successful, as without 
heavy losses and without many men, he slowly forced the Boers 
back, compelling them to detach more and more men from 
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Magersfontein and Natal to withstand him. His fighting was of a 
desultory nature but continuous, so that the enemy was given no 
rest. Even here misadventures had to be recorded. On the night 
of January 5th-6th an attack made by the Suffolk Regiment upon 
a Boer position near Colesberg was repulsed, the men retiring 


in panic with a loss of fifty-two killed or wounded and 113 
prisoners. 


NaTAL: COLENSO. 

General Buller had diverted 18,000 infantry, 2,600 cavalry and 
mounted infantry, and thirty field guns to Natal, and had gone 
thither in person to take command of the relief of Ladysmith. He 
thus completely abandoned his original scheme, for an invasion in 
force of the Free State while Sir G. White merely “ contained ” 
the enemy on the Natal side. Subsequent events showed that this 
course, though bitterly criticized at the time, was reasonable: the 
example of Mafeking proves clearly enough that the Boers would 
never have abandoned from indirect pressure a siege upon which 
they had once embarked. No invasion of the Free State, with forces 
such as General Buller had at his disposal, could have liberated 
Ladysmith. But, at the same time, the absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief from Cape Town led to a want of central direction and 
co-ordination in the operations. It would have been wiser, too, as 
has been pointed out, to have strengthened the Natal Army yet 
further, at the expense of Lord Methuen and General Gatacre, and 
to have instructed these officers to remain for the time upon the 
defensive. Unhappily, a great deal of friction arose in Natal 
between the Colonial troops, whose services should have been 
invaluable, and the British officers. The same was the case in 
Cape Colony, and thus the efforts of the very men who best knew 
the Boers were discouraged. 

During November and early December the siege of Ladysmith 
was pressed by the Boers, and the town was heavily shelled, though 
without causing many casualties. On December 8th and 10th the 
garrison made two effective sorties, putting out of action two of 
the enemy’s heavy guns. On the 14th, General Buller from the 
south advanced with his whole force to Chieveley, preparatory to an 
attack next day upon the Boer position at Colenso. It was not 
believed that the enemy were in great strength, and the recon- 
naissances of Colenso appear to have been—as usual—thoroughly 
defective. A hill on the south bank of the Tugela, known as 
Hlangwane, commanded and enfiladed the Boer lines; its capture 
two months or more later immediately compelled the enemy to 
abandon Colenso. Yet no serious importance seems, from the 
orders issued, to have been attached to its seizure, 
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On December 15th, Hart’s Brigade on the left and Hildyard’s on 
the right advanced upon Colenso, while the Colonial troops 
attempted to storm Hlangwane. Barton’s Brigade, placed between 
Hildyard’s and the Colonials, and Lyttelton’s, between Hildyard’s 
and Hart’s, had little part in the fighting. The attack was made 
directly upon the front of the Boer works, and there was no 
attempt at a turning movement. General Hart, on the left, 
marched his men in close order down towards the river. They 
encountered a tremendous fire before they deployed, and when they 
deployed were unable to ford the stream and had to retire with 
heavy loss. Near Colenso two batteries, under Colonel Long, 
pushed in advance of their infantry escort to within 800 yards of 
the river, when a murderous fire was suddenly opened upon them, 
the gunners shot down, and the pieces placed hors de combat. 
General Hildyard’s Brigade advanced to their aid, and even reached 
the outskirts of Colenso. Heroic attempts were made to withdraw 
the guns; in one of these Lieutenant Roberts, only son of the 
great Field-Marshal, fell mortally wounded. At this point 
General Buller reached the conclusion that, the guns, upon which 
he chiefly relied, having been lost, it was useless to persist in the 
attack. The order was issued for a general retreat, and two of the 
guns having been saved, the other ten were abandoned to the enemy. 
The losses, as was only to be expected, were heavy: the killed 
were 135, wounded 762, and missing and prisoners 228. The Boers 
claim that their losses were very small, and it is not likely that 
they had more than 100 to 250 men put out of action. In other 
words, we had certainly lost four men to their one, and possibly ten 
to their one. 

The Colonials’ attack on Hlangwane failed because it was ill- 
supported. The conduct of the whole battle was severely criticized 
by the foreign Attachés, and it is difficult to see how, with the 
dispositions adopted, success could have been expected. Practically 
speaking, only half the Army was engaged: the other half instead 


of menacing the Boer flanks, simply looked on while Hart and 
Hildyard were being driven back. 


Errect oF THE Dereats: DispatcH oF REINFORCEMENTS. 


Three deplorable reverses—Stormberg, Magersfontein and Colen- 
so—within a single week had an extraordinary effect upon public 
opinion at home. The gravity of the task before our forces was 
realized at last. Reinforcements were promptly ordered out: the 
Fifth Division was already arriving at Cape Town; a Sixth Division 
had begun to mobilize on December 4th; a Seventh on the 14th; 
and now to these were to be added a Cavalry Brigade, a large 
number of Militia battalions, an Eighth Division, two additional 
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battalions of Regular infantry, and eighteen more batteries. 
Beyond and above these, the enrolment of a force of 8,000 
irregular mounted infantry—the Imperial Yeomanry—and of 
nine or ten thousand men from the infantry battalions of the 
Volunteers was sanctioned. But what was, perhaps, to the foreigner 
the most startling fact was the loyal help of the great self-govern- 
ing Colonies in this hour of defeat. Early in November, Canada 
had offered a second contingent of men; on the eve of Colenso New 
South Wales had done the same. All'the Colonies were now asked 
to contribute. They did so cheerfully, and before the close of the 
war Australia had raised over 8,000 men, and Canada 4,000. The 
South African Colonies under Lord Roberts’ kindly encouragement 
put over 20,000 into the field; their Volunteers found themselves 
no longer slighted at every turn, but were given the place of honour 
and of danger. ‘I'he martial spirit was aroused throughout the 
Empire: peer vied with peasant, millionaire with mill-hand in 
coming forward in defence of the national cause. The appearance 
of Colonial armies in the field was a military and political event of 
the utmost importance. 

But far more important than the dispatch of thousands of men 
was the change made in the command. It was felt by most English- 
men that the Generals originally nominated had failed as much 
from their own faulty methods as from the imperfections of the 
machine which they were called upon to handle, that for these 
faults, indeed, they were in some degree responsible, and that, however 
many men were sent out to them, they might prove incapable of 
using them. The Cabinet, going outside the War Office ring—now 
thoroughly discredited by the break-down of the Army it had 
organized—selected Lord Roberts for the command-in-chief, with 
Lord Kitchener as his Chief of the Staff. It was a happy choice. 
Lord Roberts was worshipped by the soldiers and trusted implicitly 
by the nation. Among great Generals he most closely resembles 
Robert Lee, the Confederate Commander-in-Chief, for in religious 
devotion, in patriotic zeal, in military capacity, and in a certain 
austere simplicity the two men were alike. He was patient and 
fiery, daring and cautious, gentle and stern. His tact and 
magnanimity made him the idol of those he led. Of Lord 
Kitchener nothing need be said except indignantly to deny the 
stories to his discredit spread by the men whom his ruthless energy 
compelled to take war in earnest. He was the very General required 
to restore discipline to a force which had in some degree forgotten 
the meaning of the word under indifferent leaders and a long course 
of peace training. The new Commander-in-Chief reached Cape Town 
on January 10th, and at once set to work to prepare for the new 
campaign, which opened exactly;a month.later. 
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THE ASSAULT ON LADYSMITH. 


Meantime, the situation in South Africa continued one of great 
peril. The real danger was Ladysmith, where, as day followed 
day, the stores of food were being fast exhausted, and the ammuni- 
tion for the naval guns was running low. With starvation, disease 
began to make its hand felt. The Boers shelled the town constantly, 
and on January 6th they delivered a determined assault upon it. 
In the very early morning Wagon Hill, one of the main British 
positions, was surprised by the enemy. There were no proper en- 
trenchments, no entanglements, and the pickets were careless. 
When day broke, the top of the hill was in the enemy’s hands. It 
had to be retaken, for if lost Ladysmith must fall at once. All day 
the fight for the summit continued ; thrice the Boers were driven 
from the British gun-pits; thrice they recaptured them. Towards 
the end of the afternoon a terrible thunderstorm burst over the scene 
of conflict, shrouding the battle in providential obscurity. Through 
this advanced three companies of the Devons and carried the hill 
at the point of the bayonet, but only with heavy loss. It was the 
psychological moment of the whole war—the crisis and the turning 
point. Had Ladysmith fallen the effect in South Africa and 
Europe might have been irretrievable. The British casualties were 
151 killed, 317 wounded, and two missing. The Boers are thought 
to have lost about 600 men. 


THE FLANK MoveMENT—SpiI0n Kop. 


While Ladysmith was fighting for its life the only help which 
General Buller’s Army—now reinforced by the Fifth Division, and 
numbering 30,000 combatants—had been able to render was a demon- 
stration at Colenso, which, as a British military writer remarked, 
was about as serviceable as a display of fireworks. But at last, on 
January 9th, a westward movement to Potgieter’s Drift began. 
The drift was seized, and then followed a long delay. On the 16th 
one Brigade began to cross the Tugela at Potgieter’s; on the 17th 
Sir C. Warren crossed still higher up the stream, with orders from 
General Buller to turn the Boer right flank. But on the 19th he 
abandoned this design and substituted for it a frontal attack on the 
Boer position, which followed the crest of a line of heights, with 
Spion Kop, a mountain to the north-west of Potgieter’s Drift, as 
its centre. The attack was half-hearted and irresolute, and after 
four days of desultory fighting came to a complete standstill. As 
a last hope it was determined to deliver a night assault upon 
Spion Kop, and thus to pierce the Boer position. On the night of 
January 23rd-24th Spion Kop was assaulted and captured by a 
column 2,000 strong. But the Boers, under General Louis Botha, 
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realizing its enormous importance, made the most desperate efforts 
to retake it, and poured in upon the British force on the summit 
a terrific fire from their guns and rifles. Reinforcements were sent 
up to the top by the British Generals, but there was doubt as to 
who was acting in command on the summit—a fact which did not 
favourably influence the conduct of the battle. Though they knew 
that the situation was extremely critical neither General Buller 
nor General Warren went in person to the top; they also failed to 
put in every man for a general assault elsewhere—a course which, 
though dangerous, would certainly have compelled the Boers to 
relax their efforts against Spion Kop. Twenty thousand British 
troops looked on while 5,000 fought and suffered on Spion Kop. 
With nightfall, Colonel Thorneycroft, whom General Buller had 
placed in command on the blood-stained summit, withdrew the 
British force, without consulting or informing his superior 
Generals. No field telegraph had been laid and there was not 
enough oil for the signal-lamps, so that no messages could be sent. 
Thorneycroft fought with splendid valour through the day; his 
action, however, in retreating was severely censured by Lord 
Roberts, who also blamed General Warren for failing to visit 
the scene of the encounter. General Buller’s own despatch, when 
published, caused consternation in England by the indecision and 
want of firmness which it seemed to reveal in one who had been 
supposed a strong man. The British losses in the week of fighting 
were 272 killed, 1,103 wounded, and 358 missing and prisoners. 
The Boer losses are believed to have been almost equally serious, 
though positive information is lacking and British Generals’ esti- 
mates in this period of the war were usually much exaggerated. 


VaAL KRANTz. 


After the defeat of Spion Kop, General Warren’s Army recrossed 
the Tugela. But on February 5th a fresh attempt—the third—was 
made to force a way to Ladysmith, this time from Potgieter’s Drift. 
The Army, strengthened by drafts to its old figure, crossed the 
Tugela in two places. General Coke made a demonstration against 
the Boer works on the eastern spurs of Spion Kop, while General 
Lyttelton delivered the real attack at Vaal Krantz, further to the 
east. This hill was taken but proved quite useless. Behind it lay 
other and stronger Boer positions, crammed with heavy guns, 
according to the balloonists. On the 6th and 7th no progress was 
effected by the Army, and once more General Buller ordered a 
retreat. It was an ominous fact that there was already talk in the 
Army of abandoning Ladysmith to its fate. The British losses 
were twenty-five killed, 344 wounded, and five missing. The news 
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of General Buller’s third defeat marked the nadir of British for- 
tune in the war. It arrived while Parliament was wearily wrang- 
ling over the faults committed by the War Office and Government, 
at an hour when the nation lacked a great leader, when in a 


crisis of its fate it was at once “ungoverned and unled,” to quote 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 


FRICTION WITH GERMANY AND THE CONTINENTAL POWERS. 


Meantime, trouble had arisen with Germany over the seizure of 
the German steamers Bundesrath, General, and Herzog, charged 
with carrying contraband to Delagoa Bay, and for that reason 
arrested by British cruisers. The German Government insisted 
that vessels plying between two neutral ports were not liable to 
arrest, and demanded with the utmost asperity their release. The 
ships were released, but none the less Count Biilow, the German 
Foreign Minister, on January 20th, delivered in the Reichstag a 
speech which was in the highest degree menacing and unfriendly 
to England. The German Press was bitterly Anglophobe, and had 
been so all through the war; the French Press was equally hostile ; 
while the Russian journals, forgetting the manner in which the 
Czar’s Government had treated Finland, raged against the conduct 
of England in “ depriving the Boers of liberty.” Japan, Italy, and 
Greece were the only Powers friendly to ourselves ; in the United 


States, notwithstanding the events of 1898, the general feeling was 
overwhelmingly pro-Boer. 


Ill, THIRD PERIOD. 
Lorp Roserts AssuMES CoMMAND IN THE FIELD. 


On February 9th Lords Roberts and Kitchener, their work of re- 
organization accomplished, arrived at Modder River Camp, in an 
hour darker for England than any since the surrender of Yorktown, 
more than a century back. Observers with the great Army that 
had stealthily gathered in that camp noted how men’s spirits rose 
at the advent of the Field-Marshal. It was as when Codrington 
wrote in the great. days of old: “ Lord Nelson has arrived : a sort of 
general joy has been the consequence.” His first task was to restore 
the shaken moral of the Highland Brigade. A few words—the 
shortest of speeches from this leader of men—and that Brigade had 
recovered all its old spirit of the days be fore Magersfontein. 

At Modder River had assembled the Sixth and Seventh Divisions, 
a large force of cavalry, under General French, secretly withdrawn 
from round Colesberg; a number of Colonials, from whom Lord 
Roberts, with his usual tact, chose his own bodyguard ; and Lord 
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Methuen’s command, which had already been greatly strengthened, 
and which was now split into two Divisions—the First and the 
Ninth. The total fighting strength was about 35,000 men, with 
150 guns. The cavalry and mounted infantry alone numbered 
about 7,000—the first occasion upon which so large a mounted force 
had been employed in the field by any British Army. The 
objectives were two-fold: to relieve Kimberley, which, owing to 
Mr. Rhodes’ alarming messages, was supposed to be in desperate 
straits, and to envelop General Cronje, who, with an army of 6,000 
men, still held the vast entrenched position at Magersfontein. 
To divert his attention from the point of danger, Lord Roberts had, 
on February 5th, ordered the Highland Brigade to make what 
seemed at the time a purposeless move, westward to Koodoosberg. 


RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY, 


On the night of February 11th-12th the great advance began. 
General French’s horsemen streamed out southward—away from 
Kimberley—crossed the Free State frontier, and on the 12th, turn- 
ing east, forced the passage of the Riet, after a short, sharp skir- 
mish. Lord Kitchener, with the Sixth Division, came up with 
them on the night of the 12th. Next day, under a scorching sun, 
the horsemen pressed north behind Jacobsdal and the Magers- 
fontein position to a drift across the Modder. Horses were 
dropping every mile, but the drift was reached and carried, and a 
Boer cump was captured. The Sixth Division, relieved at the Riet 
by the Seventh Division, followed, and marched in very early on 
the 15th. All the 14th the cavalry had rested, or rather skirmished 
with the enemy. On the 15th they started on their final lap. 
South of Alexandersfontein they charged a Boer force between 
them and Kimberley, drove it in confusion, and, as the sun went 
down, rode in triumph into the besieged town, discovering, to their 
no small surprise, that the inhabitants looked sleek and well-fed. 
Already the Commander-in-Chief had moved his headquarters to 
Jacobsdal, and for the first time in this war a British General was 
able to date his despatches from the enemy’s soil. 

But as if to test the metal of the British General, all had not 
gone well. Onthe 15th an enormous convoy with rations for the 
Army was captured by the enemy near the Riet by some 
inismanagement, which has not been particularized. A weak 
General would have been alarmed at the presence of a considerable 
Boer force on his flank and rear which the loss of this convoy re- 
vealed ; a General of average capacity would have felt uneasy for 
his commisariat, have turned back and recaptured, or attempted 
to recapture, the lost stores, thus letting Cronje go. Lord Roberts, 
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however, manifested no uneasiness and made no delay. His pur- 
pose was to crush Cronje at all costs, and to that purpose he stead- 
fastly adhered. 

Cronje at Magersfontein seems to have reached the conclusion 
on February 13th that his position was untenable. But he delayed 
and hesitated at the critical moment, and did not fall back till 
the 16th. He then marched rapidly along the Modder River in 
the direction of Bloemfontein, and camped west of Koodoesrand 
Drift that evening. Lord Kitchener with the Sixth Division 
followed him with all possible speed, and General French from 
Kimberley raced, with what part of his cavalry remained efficient 
after the terrible losses in horses, to head him off. At noon the 
cavalry had reached a position at Koodoesrand Drift where it 
could bar his further retreat. Three infantry Divisions—the Sixth, 
Seventh and Ninth—were hurrying after the Boers, who at once 
halted and entrenched themselves, under a heavy artillery fire, on 
both sides of the Modder. Late on the 17th the infantry began to 
arrive, and Cronje was enveloped, but there was a time, before 
midnight of the 17th-18th, when he could have got his men away 
at the cost of sacrificing his waggons and guns. He missed the 
opportunity. On the 18th, after a tremendous bombardment— 
and, it is said, in defiance of Lord Roberts’ orders—an attempt was 
made by the British troops to storm the Boer entrenchments, the 
so-called battle of Paardeberg. It was unsuccessful, and resulted 
in the loss of an important kopje to the south-east of Cronje’s 
laager, which was seized by a new force of Boers coming up from 
Colesberg and the south. The British casualties were heavy con- 
sidering the poor results obtained: from a thousand to twelve 
hundred men were killed, wounded or missing. It would seem 
that there was full justification for the British attack, inasmuch as 
it was important to annihilate Cronje’s force as rapidly as possible, 
before reinforcements could reach it or the other Boer armies 
appear on the scene. But the attempt having failed, other tactics 
were employed. 

The British Army now surrounded the Boers, and bombarded 
their camp with an ever-increasing artillery, which speedily rose to 
120 guns. Cronje stubbornly held out with little food, not. much 
ammunition, and no power to reply to the appalling shell fire which 
was directed upon him. Meantime Generals De Wet and Botha’s 
efforts to attack the British from the rear were defeated in detail. 
Very early on February 27th the Canadian infantry pushed for- 
ward their trenches to a point which enfiladed the Boer lines. This 
was too much for the enemy; at 4.45 am. of that day the white 
flag went up, and Cronje announced that he unconditionally sur- 
rendered on the anniversary of Majuba. 4,100 Boers with six guns 
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were taken. Of the prisoners 161 were wounded ; the killed in the 
laager probably did not exceed 100. In fact, the effects of the 
tremendous artillery fire, concentrated upon an area of a square mile, 
were surprisingly small. The British losses in the ten days from 
February 16th to 27th were 255 killed, 1,209 wounded, and seventy 
missing. 

Lord Roberts, in person, received Cronje’s surrender. He had 
gained the first real and decisive success of the war—a success 
which had vast results, and which caused the utmost consternation 
in the enemy’s ranks. But the victory had been secured at the 
cost of the temporary annihilation of a cavalry brigade, since 1,000 
horses out of 4,800 had been lost by General French’s Division, 
and cavalry could ill be spared. “Without the cavalry,” writes 
Captain Cecil Boyle, a Yeomanry officer with the Army, “the 
infantry seemed powerless to move.” It is characteristic of War 
Office methods that the British cavalry was before and during the 
war out of all proportions weak. 


THE Rewier or LADYSMITH. 


The glad news of Cronje’s surrender was followed by that of the 
rescue of a great British force from a position almost as dangerous 
as that which Cronje had so bravely held. On February 14th 
General Buller began operations against the left flank of the Boer 
position at Colenso—the flank which, by the unanimous judgment 
of men upon the spot, had from the first offered the best promise 
of suecess. On the 16th he took Cingolo, a hill east of Hlangwane, 
on the 18th Monte Cristo, an intervening height, and on the 19th 
Hlangwane itself. Thus enfiladed the Boer position at Colenso 
was rendered untenable, and thereupon was abandoned. Colenso 
was seized on the 20th, and the Tugela crossed on the 21st. The 
Boers now fell back to a position to the south of Pieter’s Station, 
along the north bank of the Tugela. This line was frontally 
assaulted by the British troops, who on the 22nd effected a 
lodgment on the lower slopes of Grobler’s Kloof, capturing some 
kopjes. Persistent monotonous fighting continued all the 23rd 
and 24th, but on the 25th there was a truce. And now General 
Buller threw his last throw. Realizing the difficulty of the frontal 
attack, he determined once more to feel for the enemy’s flank ; 
withdrew men and guns, and on the 26th crossed the Tugela once 
more on the extreme Boer left, a little to the south-east of Pieter’s. 
This time he was rewarded with success. His men were greatly 
encouraged by the good news from the Free State, while the enemy 
were equally discouraged by Lord Roberts’ success, by General 
Buller’s fierce persistence, and by the fact that many commandoes 
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had had to be withdrawn to the Free State to meet Lord Roberts. 
Though a vigorous resistance was offered, it was not the same kind 
of resistance that our soldiers had encountered at Colenso and 
Spion Kop. The fighting of the British infantry was superb; the 
support given them by the artillery was far greater than in any 
previous battle on the soil of Natal. Pieter’s Hill, the last position 
on the way to Ladysmith, was carried, and with indescribable 
emotion the relief force, thrice baftled, thrice bloodily defeated, 
realized that at last its work was done, and that a victory of the 
greatest magnitude had been won. Next day the British cavalry 
rode into Ladysmith. One great mistake, however, was made in 
this hour of success. There was no pursuit of the Boers; the 
enemy were allowed to remove their guns and baggage unmolested. 
The garrison of Ladysmith, enfeebled by privation and disease, 
made heroic attempts to interfere with the enemy’s retreat, but had 
to be content with a mere demonstration. 

Thus ended a siege of 118 days duration. Relief came only just 
in time. Food and ammunition were running exceedingly low, 
though at the cost of terrible suffering the resistance might have 
been protracted for another fortnight. The losses in the relief of 
Ladysmith were heavy, but at least upon this occasion heroic blood 
had not been sacrificed with no tangible gain. The killed in 
General Buller’s Army numbered 263, the wounded 1,620, and the 
inissing twelve. The losses of the garrison during the siege were 
returned at 247 killed, 600 died of disease, 636 wounded, and 
fourteen missing. The final scene, when the army of relief 
entered the town in ail the pomp of successful war, was not an 
emotional one. With the Anglo-Saxon at such times thoughts run 
“too deep for tears,” and the mutual satisfaction spent itself in 
quiet, matter-of-fact greetings. 

With the relief of Kimberley and Ladysmith and the capture of 
Cronje, all three tasks accomplished within three weeks from the 
day on which Lord Roberts took the field, the British star was left 
visibly in the ascendant, and our Commander-in-Chief was freed 
from the two great encumbrances which the earlier period of the 
war had bequeathed to him. Mafeking was still beleaguered, but 
it was known that it could hold out till the end of May, and under 
such a man as Colonel Baden-Powell no fear was felt for its safety. 
Moreover, the force shut up in it was so small that its loss could 
have made no difference to the military situation. 


THE ADVANCE TO BLOEMFONTEIN. 


After a short halt, to give the men a rest and to allow the 
provision trains to come up, Lord Roberts resumed his advance 
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into the Free State. On March 7th he drove the Boers from a 
position at Poplar Grove, but through errors of subordinates his 
scheme for the envelopment of the enemy failed. It was unfor- 
tunate, as such a success, following immediately upon Cronje’s 
surrender and the relief of Ladysmith, might well have ended the 
war. Both the Boer Presidents were with the enemy, and might 
have been captured. The British iosses were two killed and forty- 
seven wounded or missing. On March 10th another action was 
fought at Driefontein, but again the Boers retreated before the 
enveloping movement could be completed. They suffered heavily, 
leaving 102 dead upon the field. The British casualties, though 
serious, were far smaller. Sixty-three were killed, and 363 wounded 
or missing. On the 12th the British cavalry pushed forward and 
seized the railway to the south of Bloemfontein and the hills 
commanding the town. No resistance was offered by the capital 
or its inhabitants, and on March 13th Lord Roberts made his state 
entry. 
OPENING OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE SOUTH. 

[t was now necessary to change the line of communication, 
which had so far run by rough and bad tracks across the veldt to 
Kimberley, to the railway which connects Bloemfontein with the 
seaboard of Cape Colony, and to clear out the enemy’s forces in 
the south of the Free State and north of Cape Colony. On the 
withdrawal of General French’s cavalry from around Colesberg 
the enemy had displayed great activity in that quarter, and on 
February 9th had attacked General Clements. On the 12th they 
forced him to retreat to Rensberg ; on the 15th they captured 142 
inen of the Wiltshire Regiment, and compelled him to fall back on 
Arundel. At this point, however, they discovered Lord Roberts’ 
movements in their rear, and had to detach men to aid Cronje. 
The British then in their turn advanced, occupied Colesberg without 
opposition, and on March 6th were close to the important bridge 
across the Orange River at Norvals’ Pont. This had been destroyed 
by the Boers. On the 15th the British troops began to cross 
the river. 

While General Clements was thus thrusting back the right 
flank of the Boer forces in Cape Colony, Generals Gatacre and 
Brabant were equally successful against the enemy’s left. Storm- 
berg was occupied on March 6th: further to the east Brabant’s 
men drove the Boers from Dordrecht and Jamestown, inflicting 
upon them heavy losses. On the 11th Brabant reached Aliwal 
North and crossed the Orange River. On the 15th Gatacre crossed 
at’ Bethulie by the road-bridge, which had been saved by the 
dashing exploit of a small party of Engineers and 1st Derbyshires. 
Meantime, Lord Roberts took steps from the north to reach out a 
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hand to the divisions advancing from the south. Three trains 
were sent from Bloemfontein along the railway, with General Pole- 
Carew and 2,000 of the Guards, on March 15th. They found the 
line undamaged, and, meeting with no resistance, were able to open 
communications on the 16th. It now remained to repair the rail- 


way bridges, bring up supplies, refit the Army, and prepare for the 
advance on Pretoria. 


THe Harr at BLOEMFONTEIN. 


From March 13th to May 3rd the British headquarters did not 
move from Bloemfontein. The Army was in need of everything— 
horses, more transport, winter clothing, drafts, and rest. The 
cavalry and mounted infantry could be said, with little exaggera- 
tion, to have ceased to exist. Regiments of cavalry, whose nominal 
field-strength was 485, could not turn out a single squadron of 
150 men. Artillery batteries had suffered so that the guns could 
scarcely crawl. The infantry, from exhaustion, sickness, and 
casualties on the trying march to Bloemfontein, had suffered 
almost as severely. Divisions whose nominal strength was 10,000, 
were able to muster a bare 5,000 men; Brigades in some cases were 
only 1,800 instead of 4,000 strong. The transport had been de- 
ranged by the loss of a great number of waggons on the Riet, and for 
days after Bloemfontein was entered the troops were upon short 
rations. With the Army in such a state inaction was inevitable : 
without cavalry and artillery nothing serious could be attempted. 
The consequences of such a necessary suspension of operations were 
aggravated by the mistake made in showing undue leniency to the 
enemy, a fault for which, perhaps, the British Government, by its 
instructions, was at the bottom responsible. Though the Boer 
farmers who had returned to their farms were ordered to give up 
their arms, they were not punished when they smilingly brought 
in old Tower muskets or antiquated rifles, and secreted their 
Mausers. As they realized the actual position of our Army their 
spirits revived. There was no more talk of surrender, but the very 
men who had taken a solemn oath not again to bear arms began 
to plot further resistance and to make use of their peculiar privileges 
to strike the “ rooineks.” They did not reflect that such conduct 
was discreditable in the highest degree, and that its consequences 
must ultimately recoil upon their own heads. 


“ REGRETTABLE INCIDENTS.” 


Small British columns were scattered up and down the southern 
portion of the Free State, the range of country occupied by our 
troops lying generally south of a line drawn from Kimberley to 
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Ladybrand. In the absence of Lord Kitchener, who had been 
dispatched to Prieska to put down a small insurrection which had 
broken out in the extreme west of Cape Colony—an insurrection 
which was never dangerous—there does seem to have been some 
failure to give these scattered detachments strong support. The 
first incident was on March 23rd, when four officers of the Guards, 
riding north of Bloemfontein, gave chase to a party of Boers and 
were all killed or wounded. On March 29th an action was fought 
at Karree, twenty-two miles north of Bloemfontein, with a small 
Boer force, but as the British cavalry failed to accomplish the 
enveloping movement which had been planned, the battle had little 
result beyond the retreat of the Boers and a loss to our troops of 
twenty-one killed and 161 wounded. A much more serious affair 
followed. Colonel Broadwood, with a mounted column about 
1,200 strong, on his way from Thaba N’chu to Sanna’s Post, where 
are the Bloemfontein Waterworks, on March 31st, at dawn, was 
shelled and attacked on three sides. He sent off his two Horse 
Artillery Batteries and baggage towards Bloemfontein, meaning to 
cover their retreat. Unfortunately, the batteries and waggons were 
ambushed by the enemy while crossing a river-bed ; nineteen men 
were killed, 134 wounded and 425 captured, besides seven guns. 
The circumstances of the surprise were discreditable, and though 
the Horse Artillery fought superbly, there was some criticism of 
the tame manner in which many of the prisoners laid down their 
arms. Colonel Broadwood extricated the rest of his force without 
further catastrophe, but the Bloemfontein Waterworks were left in 
possession of the enemy—a mistake which ultimately cost the 
lives of 2,000 British soldiers, who died at Bloemfontein of enteric. 
Another “ unfortunate occurrence ” followed on April 4th, when a 
small column of infantry was surprised near Reddersburg, sur- 
rounded, and captured by 2,000 Boers with four or five guns. The 
Britisk force appears to have had little ammunition, and less food, 
and to have been driven into a position where there was no water. 
It was not in any way supported, and the troops ordered to its 
relief did not arrive till it had surrendered. It must be confessed 
that Cronje’s resolute resistance might have been copied. The 
British losses were twelve killed, thirty-five wounded, and 405 
prisoners. 

After these incidents there was some fear for the British line 
of communication, but this was so well guarded—Lord Kitchener 
had now returned—that the Boers made no attempt to 
attack it. Instead they turned off eastwards and laid siege 
to Wepener, where were a number of Colonial troops under 
Colonel Dalgetty. In futile attacks upon this place their force 
spent all its energy. As a set off to these various untoward inci- 
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dents, Lord Methuen gained an infinitesimal success at Boshof, 
surroundiog and capturing or killing asmall mercenary force. The 
French filibuster, Villebois-Mareuil, was amongst the slain, and Lord 
Methuen must needs build him amonument. As usual, the white 
flag was misused by the enemy. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY COMPLETED: RELIEF OF 
WEPENER. 


The reorganization of the Army was now nearly accomplished. 
General Gatacre, whose action had not given satisfaction, was 
removed from command and replaced by General Chermside; an 
Eleventh Division was organized under the command of General 
Pole-Carew ; and to General Ian Hamilton, fresh from Ladysmith, 
was givena Division of Mounted Infantry. The Tenth Division was 
brought from Natal to Cape Colony ; the Eighth Division, fresh from 
England, was already near Reddersburg. Thus Lord Roberts had 
now under his orders in the Free State, or west of Cape Colony, 
eight Infantry Divisions, one Cavalry, and one Mounted Infantry 
Division, strengthened by drafts, and numbering about 75,000 com- 
batants. In addition to these about 5,090 Yeomanry had arrived, 
and there were 15,000 Militia available for the lines of com- 
munication. 

Lord Roberts’ object seems to have been not only to relieve 
Wepener, but also to catch the Boer force besieging the town. In 
the latter object he failed—it may be through the mistakes of 
subordinates. By a great concerted movement in which the Third, 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Eleventh, Mounted Infantry and Cavalry 
Divisions took part—in addition to General Brabant’s Colonials 
advancing from the south—he forced the Boers to choose between 
envelopment and retreat. They made the latter choice, and on 
the 25th abandoned the siege. The British force which had made 
so splendid a defence was composed chiefly of Colonials, and had 
suffered severely, as much from sickness and want of food as from 
the enemy’s shells and bullets. The Boers were driven castwards 
close to the Basuto boundary, but they made good their escape. 
Leaving Generals Rundle and Colvile to watch them with the 
Third, Eighth and Ninth Divisions, and detaching the Sixth 
Division to garrison Bloemfontein, Lord Roberts on May 3rd began 
his advance on Pretoria. One day later a flying column left 
Kimberley to relieve Mafeking. 


THe RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 


On May 4th Colonel Mahon, with a force of about 1,200 men, 
mostly mounted, crossed the Vaal at Barkly West, while on the 
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same day General Hunter, with the Tenth Division, forced a 
passage higher up that river, at Windsorton. On May 13th the 
Mafeking column had a sharp skirmish with the enemy at Kraai 
Pan, forty miles south of Mafeking ; turning west, two days later it 
met Colonel Plumer with his column from Rhodesia, and on the 
16th was joined by yet more troops from General Carrington’s 
force, which had landed at Beira in April, and which was under 
orders to move through Rhodesia against the northern frontier of 
the Transvaal. The combined force encountered the Boers west 
of Mafeking on the 16th, defeated them, and on the 17th entered 
Mafeking, thus ending the seven months’ siege. On May 12th the 
Boers had assaulted the town, but only to be ignominiously 
repulsed with heavy loss, which reached sixty or seventy killed 
and wounded, and 108 taken prisoners. The British loss was 
seventeen killed and wounded. 


THE ADVANCE 'roO PRETORIA. 


Lord Roberts’ advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria was 
carried out with his usual dash and rapidity, but from the absence 
of all serious resistance resembled a military promenade. The 
actions fought upon his progress were in no case stubbornly con- 
tested: the Boers, however, always succeeded in getting away their 
guns and their troops. Few prisoners were taken. The cavalry 
moved upon the British left, the mounted infantry upon the right 
while in the centre were the two infantry Divisions—Seventh and 
Eleventh. The formation was crescent-shaped, covering a front of 
thirty to forty miles. During the halt at Bloemfontein the most 
northerly point occupied had been Karree, where the action had been 
fought on March 29th. On May 3rd Lord Roberts advanced from 
that place to Brandfort, while General Hamilton, with the mounted 
infantry on the right, pushed forward from Thaba N’chu upon 
Winburg. The line of the Vet River was carried with no more 
than a skirmish on the 5th; five days later, with little difficulty, 
the easily defensible positions on the Zand River were turned and 
taken, and on May 12th Lord Roberts entered Kroonstad, 127 
miles from Bloemfontein. Here an eight days’ halt was made to 
permit of the repair of the railway and the re-provisioning of the 
train of waggons, and a proclamation was issued announcing the 
annexation of the Orange Free State tothe British Empire under 
the name of the Orange River Colony. On the 21st the advance 
was resumed; on the 23rd Lord Roberts crossed the Rhenoster, 
the last defensible position before the Vaal, and next day General 
French, with the cavalry, forded this latter river near Parys. No 
opposition worth mentioning was offered. The rest of the Army 
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crossed on the 27th at Vereeniging, and at once hurried forward 
upon Johannesburg. Klip River was reached on the 28th, and 
next day the mounted infantry seized the two important railway 
junctions close to Johanneskurg, where the railways to Natal and 
Klerksdorp diverge. A considerable amount of rolling-stock was 
captured. There was a good deal of desultory skirmishing round 
the railway junctions, but nothing approaching « pitched battle. 
The Boers, as usual, fell back in perfect order, taking with them 
almost all their guns. Generals French and Ian Hamilton on the 
British left met with the stiffest resistance, yet their casualty lists 
were satisfactorily small. On the 31st Johannesburg was entered ; 
the mines were found undamaged, and property had suffered little. 
The loss of the gold-mines, with their immense financial resources, 
is a blow tu the enemy, the consequence of which will be more 
and more felt with each week that the war drags on. 

Resuming his march, Lord Roberts on June 4th found the Boer 
rear-guard in position on the banks of Six Mile Spruit, a few miles 
south of Pretoria. Here, again, no serious resistance was offered. 
But once more the Commander-in-Chief’s plan of envelopment 
could not be executed, and the enemy was able to effect an orderly 
retreat, carrying off all guns, and even 1,500 of the British prisoners. 
3,200 or so were set free when Lord Roberts made his state entry 
into the capital on June 5th. 

Meantime, however, the Boers had planned a counter-stroke 
against Lord Roberts’ communications, which they executed with 
complete success. A force of three or four thousand Free Staters 
was attacked by General Rundle, near Senekal, on May 28th, but 
with doubtful success. The British losses were 192, and on the 
30th the Boers were able to surround and capture a battalion of 
Yeomanry 460 strong at Lindley. They also snapped up several 
patrols. On June 6th the Boer force, or another from the Trans- 
vaal, appeared on the railway at Roodeval, captured about 700 
Militia and details, and tore up the railway for twenty miles, It 
was, however, quickly driven off by troops coming from the 
north. On the 14th it once more broke the line, but was once 
more driven back. On June 11th-12th an action with Botha was 
fought east of Pretoria, and with a loss to our troops of 120 the 
enemy was compelled to retreat. 


THE DELIVERANCE OF NATAL. 


After a prolonged halt General Buller, on May 11th, began the 
work of ejecting the Boers from Northern Natal. Here, again, 
turning movements were skilfully employed, and there was no 
serious fighting. Dundee was occupied on the 15th and New- 
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castle on the 18th. The enemy retired to Laing’s Nek and 
damaged the railway tunnel there. On the 20th a disaster be- 
fell a squadron of Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, which was am- 
bushed near Vryheid. A desperate resistance was offered by the 
men, fifty-four of whom were killed and wounded, only eleven 
being taken prisoners. General Buller now made preparations to 
turn Laing’s Nek. His first attempt, by way of Utrecht and 
Vryheid, beth of which places were occupied without fighting, may 
not have been seriously intended, and was not pressed. But on 
June 6th he began an advance up Botha’s Pass, through the 
Drakensberg, on the Boer right, and with a loss of seventeen 
established himself in the Pass. Moving his baggage up, he then 
proceeded to debouch through Alleman’s Nek, to the north of 
Laing’s Nek, and with brilliant skill drove back the Boers, with a 
loss of about 136 men. The enemy at once abandoned their 
Laing’s Nek position, and on June 11th Natal was freed from the 
invaders’ presence. On June 23rd General Buller’s Army, ad- 
vancing up the railway, got into touch with General Ian Hamil- 
ton’s Division of Lord Roberts’ Army. 


CASUALTIES. 


Up to the week ending June 16th the following were the British 
casualties, according to the official return :— 


Killed. Died of Died of Wounded. Prisoners. 


Wounds. Disease. 
Officers... xe SA Se 64... ae | ae 203 
N.-C.O.s and men 2,353. ...... MR? - Seucxs ty 10,906 ..... 4,580 
2,596 622 3,905 11,770 4,783 


The total deaths from all causes, including sixty ‘‘ accidental deaths,” and one 
officer and seventy-nine men died in captivity, are: Officers, 430; non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 6,753. Grand total, 7,183. There have also been 
sent home as invalids 724 officers and 15,039 men, The exact number of prisoners 
released is 162 officers and 3,111 men. Against these must be set 1,200 men taken 
at Lindley and Roodeval and not yet counted. 


THE BoERsS—INTERNAL SITUATION. 


Some days before the fall of Pretoria, Mr. Kruger, with what 
remained of his Government and all the gold upon which he could 
lay his hands, fled to Machadodorp, a station on the Delagoa Bay 
Railway immediately south of Lydenburg. Here he announced 
his intention of continuing the struggle to the bitter end. But 
from telegrams intercepted by Lord Roberts’ Army it is certain 
that the Transvaal Boers are in a state of some demoralization, and 
that they cannot be induced to face the British in the field. There 
are still a number of stalwarts both in the Transvaal and the Free: 
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State who will cause trouble by attacks upon detachments and 
upon the British lines of communication, and who will need to be 
laid by the heels and taught a severe lesson. But a guerrilla war, 
such as raged in Spain in the years from 1808 to 1813, is not to be 
dreaded. Napoleon would have speedily suppressed the Spaniards 
but for the solid resistance of the British Armies, who were not 
afraid to meet his troops. Moreover, there is not the large popu- 
lation in the Transvaal that there was in Spain: the British Armies 
outnumber the Boers—men, women and children. But it is quite 
possible that we shall have yet further to increase the number of 
our mounted troops, who may be trusted to deal with small raiding 
parties of the enemy. When the Delagoa Bay Railway has been 
occupied throughout the Boers will be shut out from the world, and 
can be reduced by the slow but certain process of blockade. 


Miuirary LkEssons oF THE War. 


The war has not been, as has been sometimes represented, a 
struggle between a highly organized Army and a nation of farmers. 
Rather it has been a contest between a force, on the one hand, 


organized upon a system which is Chinese in its conservatism and 


disregard of practical necessities, and a force on the other bound 
by no routine and tradition, and admirably adapted for quick 
mobilization and rapid movement. The Boers, indeed, are, and 
have always been, a military people. To speak of the troops they 
put into the field as armed farmers is to commit precisely the mistake 
which the soldiers of the Third Napoleon made when they derided 
the Prussian Army as mere Militia. 

In tactics the Boers all through proved themselves ahead of the 
British Army, and, man for man, superior to our soidiers. It was 
said before the war that they would never attack, though Majuba 
was even then an instance to the contrary. But when well led 
they could, and did, attack with complete success, as, for example, 
at Spion Kop. There can now be no doubt that the force opposed 
to us in that battle was not one third the strength of Buller’s Army. 
‘Our soldiers had never been taught to use cover or to employ the 
spade ; the art of skirmishing, which had been ours in the days of 
Sir John Moore and Wellington, had been lost; and there was no 
attempt in the earlier period of the war, when face to face with 
strong Boer entrenched positions, to apply the methods by which 
the Northern Generals found salvation in the American Civil War. 
We rushed fiercely upon the Boer lines with the same blind courage 
and the same useless valour as the Dervishes displayed at Omdur- 
man. Artillery preparation was neglected. To quote Meckel: 
“The beat of the charge went before the thunder of the guns, and 
our might was shattered by the fire of the enemy’s unshaken rifle- 
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men. . . . The open fields lay tenanted only by the dying and 
the dead, sacrificed to our untimely violence.” This was written of 
the earlier battles of the Franco-Prussian War, but it applies with 
equal truth to the actions of November, December, and January, 
1899-1900. 

For our final victory we are indebted to a man—one of the 
greatest our race has produced—Lord Roberts, but it may, we 
think, be read between the lines that he was grievously hampered 
at every turn by the rusty condition of the machinery which he 
had to direct. The evidence of it is to be found in the number of 
men he had to employ on every operation. For instance, to relieve 
Wepener, when there were, perhaps, 12,000 Boers on his front and 
flank, he had to set in motion 60,000 men. The moment his back 
was turned things went wrong. Not in a few weeks or months can 
the ingrained bad habits of years be uprooted. Preparation for war 
had been in our Army a side issue, not the whole object of thought 
and training. 

A new and disagreeable feature of the campaign was the whole- 
sale surrender of British troops with few casualties. Again and 
again the white flag went up when losses of less than twenty per cent. 
had been sustained. It is to be hoped that in all these cases full 
enquiry will be made and the whole truth told. Nothing of the 
kind has happened in the previous history of the British Army, 
and it is not a pleasant feature. The following are the chief 
instances, with the number of men who laid down their arms :— 
Nicholson’s Nek, 968 ; Stormberg, 633; Colesberg (Suffolks), 113 ; 
Rensburg (Wiltshires), 142; Sanna’s Post, 425; Reddersburg, 405 ; 
Lindley, about 500; Roodeval, about 700. 

No better criticism of our anti-bellwim methods which led to 
defeat can be found than An Absent-Minded War, by a “ British 
Officer,’* a work which cannot be too earnestly commended to the 
citizen. Let us tabulate some of the defects upon which this 
officer lays his finger :— 

1. The British system has tended to destroy initiative and 
originality. 

2. Society influence and favouritism have, as in the Army of the 
Third Napoleon, placed inferior men in positions for which they 
are mentally unfit. 

3. Our manceuvres and field days have been conducted in a 
ridiculous manner. 

4. Scouting and outpost work have been neglected. 

5. The education of the Staff College has been such as to be 
practically worthless. 

6. In the education of the soldier the importance of good 


* Published by John Milne, 12, orfolk Street, Strand, London. - Price, 2s. 6d. 
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shooting has been neglected, and too much sacrificed to volley- 
firing. Having induced men to enlist by more or less fraudulent 
promises, our War Office is afraid to work its soldiers hard, lest this 
should discourage recruiting. 

7. Our artillery was quite insufficient; our mounted infantry 
insufficient and, at the best, a scratch force; our cavalry insufficient ; 
and our transport system unsatisfactory. 

The War Office is content to point in triumph to the fact that it 
moved nearly 200,000 men to South Africa by sea. It forgets that 
the effete Spanish Government moved quite as many without hitch 
or difficulty to Cuba and Manila in 1896-7. It is plain that if we 
are to have a real Army and real reform the personnel of the 
present War Office, which will fight tooth and nail against all 
innovation, will have to go. Mr. Balfour’s disastrous changes of 
1895 must be undone, and we must have clearly-defined 
responsibility. 

A former article in this Review pointed out that the war had re- 
vealed a hiatus in our tactics. The effect of artillery against a force 
under cover proves to be much less than had been expected, though 
it is possible that our artillery was either insufficient or improperly 
employed. In no case were the results obtained that had been 
anticipated. Against Cronje’s laager—an area of one square mile, 
in which were crowded over 4,000 human beings—the fire of 120 
guns, many of large calibre, inflicted a loss of much less than 
ten per cent. during a ten days’ bombardment. In all Lord 
Roberts’ battles the guns effected but little; it was the flanking 
movement of the cavalry and mounted infantry that upon each 
occasion gained the day, and forced the enemy to retreat or be 
enveloped with the necessary consequence—Cronje’s doom. 

Against a European enemy such tactics of envelopment could 
not be employed, or, if employed, would be employed against 
us, because we should be numerically inferior. The method by 
which a frontal attack can be pushed home with success yet 
remains to be discovered. If the defenders’ nerves cannot be 
shaken by artillery fire, no General will care to repeat the desperate 
assaults which failed at Magersfontein and Colenso, and which 
Grant found so disastrous in the battles of. the Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania, and Cold Harbour. It is by no reans obvious how with- 
out a great. numerical advantage or mobility sufficient to enable 
the assailant to outflank the assailed, a defending Army is to be 
forced from entrenched positions. 

The war has emphasized the importance of mobility. This had 
already been realized on the Continent, where, of recent years, 
the cavalry have been generally increased. It is thoroughly 
characteristic of our war organization that our cavalry should have 
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remained weak numerically and badly trained. On the vexed 
question whether the horseman should rely upon the arme blanche 
and shock tactics, or whether he should trust to the rifle and 
revolver, the war cannot be said to have given any definite decision. 
But its teaching points to the development-of mounted infantry— 
at any rate, in the British Army, imperfectly trained and scratch 
force though our mounted infantry has been, it has rendered in- 
valuable service. If our Army were not controlled by the War 
Office it is probable that we should mount one whole Army Corps, 
and thus gain the mobility of which General Chesney dreamed of 
old. 

As to the nature of artillery, the war has shown the importance 
of guns of position with long range. It has proved that such 
weapons are perfectly able to accompany an Army and to be taken 
up to the summit of any mountain. Our own miserable little 
muzzle-loading mountain guns, as anyone with a head on his 
shoulders anticipated, have turned out to be worthless. It is 
possible that the loss of Spion Kop was in some degree due to the 
obsolete nature of these guns. The Maxim 1-pounder automatic, 
known in South Africa as the “ Pom-Pom,” though rejected before 
the war by the British military authorities, was found to be a most 
formidable weapon, exercising a demoralizing effect upon men who 
were not behind good cover by the very rapidity of its fire. Many 
of these guns were acquired later in the struggle and attached to 
the cavalry and mounted infantry brigades, where they did splendid 
work. It has been suggested by some correspondents that the 
artillery of the future will consist of “Pom-Poms” and 4°7’s. 
Our own field guns were outranged on every occasion, and though 
violent controversies have raged as to their efficiency, are obviously 
inferior to new patterns turned out by British and foreign makers. 
The War Office cannot, however, be severely condemned for its 


laches in this direction. It was not more than one or two years 
behind the time. 


PouiticAL EFFECTs. 


Though the war has caused the foreigner to sneer at our Army— 
not without some reason—it has shown him that the rank and file 
are brave, obedient, and devoted, and that the nation has all the 
old obstinacy and determination’ which so often snatched victory 
from defeat in the past. The greatest danger is that the course of 
the war has inspired in foreign statesmen and General Staffs the 
belief that British Governments do not understand war, and will 
not prepare for it, whence they conclude that a vigorous attack 
upon us would have good chances of success. There is an idea, too, 
that our Navy would be as badly directed at the outset as our 
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Army has been, and that it also on trial might be found wanting. 
All this does not make for peace. But against it must be set the 
tremendous impression which the assistance so readily tendered by 
the Colonies has produced. Some 12,000 Canadians and Austra- 
lians have fought side by side with 20,000 Cape Colonials and 
Natalians. Moreover, the Colonial troops have performed uni- 
formly well. With all the courage of our common soldiers, they 
have displayed greater intelligence, for the simple reason that they 
have not been rigorously trained not to think for themselves. The 
military resources of the great Colonies are a new and important 
factor in the situation. It can no longer be said that the Empire 
is like some colossal statue “with feet of clay”; the true com- 
parison would be with the banyan tree. It might be possible to 
hew away the central trunk, but in that case would the tree fall ? 
And we who know our own weaknesses—who know how vulnerable 
our Empire is at points—do not perhaps realize that we are 
positively dreaded by many of the less instructed upon the 
Continent. 

At home war has welded all sections and all classes. The bravery 
of the common Englishman, of the “ masses,” has insvired in the 
“‘classes””—to use Mr. Gladstone’s mischievous terms—a deeper 
respect and admiration for the thousands of toiling men. No sign 
of decay can be discovered by the most vigilant eye in the common 
Englishman. A worthy comrade on the field of battle he has 


vindicated his right in civic government to every privilege which 


deinocracy can bestow. The cause of true Liberalism, as dis- 
tinguished from the bastard cult, whose professors are always 
ranged against their country, has gained. Never was there a 
warmer, a kindlier feeling to the Irish, whose soldiers have given 
so lavishly of their blood. And last, but not least, our Royal 
House has drawn closer to all hearts. There is no Briton to-day 
who is not proud to be the subject of Victoria. 


H. W. WILson. 


